In Kennedy Book 


Manchester Betrays Pursuit of Truth 
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By Charles Bartlett 

WASHINGTON - William Manchester has 
perpetrated more than a betrayal of the Ken- 
nedy family, it turns out. He has betrayed his 
obligation to pursue absolute truth by allowing 
his epic account to become tainted with politi- 
cal and personal prejudices, 
and personal prejudices. 

His betrayal of the fam- 
ily is an unfolding drama, 

’ a tragicomedy in which 
Manchester seems bent on 
destroying what he once 
set out to ennoble. His be- 
trayal of the truth is a 
definable act of disloyalty 
to the memory of John 
Kennedy. 

The crux of this disloy- 
alty is Manchester’s at- 
tempt to put the story of the assassination in 
a frame which feeds ugly suspicions and de- 
means men. 

MANCHESTER’S editor at’Harper and Row, 
Evan Thomas, aptly described the inconsisten- 
cy of his book in a letter last May 16 to Edwin 
Guthman and John Siegenthaler, who had 
volunteered at Robert Kennedy’s request to 
review the manuscript. Thomas wrote that 
Manchester had written a “fairy tale,” “which 
is gratuitously and tastelessly insulting to 
Johnson 1 and for that matter, the late President 

Quotes of the Day 

National Student Association Vice President 
Richard Sterns, regretting the effect of a for- 
mer Central Intelligence Agency subsidy 
might have on the NSA’s current programs: 

“We deeply regret that a sub-rosa relation- 
ship will unavoidably jeopardize these activ- 
ities and cast doubts on the thousand of stu- 
dents here and abroad who have worked with 
NSA in good faith.” 


Curt Taylor, a California State Employes 
Association representative, explaining on why 
he thought Gov. Ronald Reagan’s call for the 
civil servants to work on Lincoln’s birthday 
failed: 

“If these employes felt there was a true 
emergency and they felt they had been fairly 
asked to work the holidays, they would have 
been here in mass.” 


Solomon P. Gethers, executive director of 
United Neighbors for Progress, of changes 
needed in Wilmington schools: 

“We think it’s time that people in the civil 
rights movement do some thinking about the 
whole question of improving the quality of 
schools in Negro areas, rather than simply 
striving for a 50-50 split between Negro and 
white students.” 


Kennedy while at the same time being a 
considerable piece of work.” 

Tbe court actions prompted by Manchester’s 
refusal to make the changes suggested by 
Guthman and Siegenthaler accomplished a 
diminuendo of the insults to Johnson. A rough 
first chapter recounting John Jennedy’s earlier 
visit to the Johnson ranch in terms depicting 
the Texan as a man of violence was cut 
sharply. 

One key figure in the account, Kenneth 
O’Donnell, has refuted with a photograph 
Manchester’s assertion that he and other Ken- 
nedy people on the plane boycotted the short 
ceremony in which Johnson took the oath of 
office. O’Donnell was the most intransigeant of 
the Kennedy people after the change of power 
— he seemed unable to forgive Johnson for 
becoming president. His new attitude reflects 
the perspective that time has brought to him — 
it should have done the same for Manchester. 

A MORE important deviation in the serial- 
ized Manchester text is his failure to make the 
point that Lyndon Johnson did not want Presi- 
dent Kennedy to come to Texas. He was 
vigorously against the trip, arguing that the 
task of reconciling Texas Democrats should be 
left to Texans. 

Kennedy had urgent reasons to reject the 
vice president’s advice. He needed to unblock 
the flow of political funds from Texas and he 
wanted to settle the party factionalism before 
the elections drew near. Johnson learned from 
Bill Moyers that the visit had been set by the 
President and Gov. Connally. Manchester was 
wrong in asserting that the President viewed 
the trip as an “imposition” — this was the vice ' 
president’s attitude. 


MANCHESTER makes much of whether 
Johnson should have boarded his own plane or 
the President’s after the assassination. This 
was an issue over which unhappy men could 
grumble under stress but it cannot be a serious 
issue in a book written three years later. As 
President Johnson was obliged to fly on the 
plane containing the best communications fa- 
cilities. 

The iniquity of the book is that Manchester 
has undertaken to perpetuate transient emo- 
tions without doing the rounded job of reporting 
that would put them in perspective. He did not 
talk to the Johnson people, except for one-half 
hour with Moyers. Unlike the people close to 
Kennedy, who recouped their balance as the 
sting of the tragedy receded, Manchester has 
written like a man anxious to savor the 
bitterness. 

This is a far cry from the spirit of John 
Kennedy, who believed that political hostilities 
were cursory inconveniences which should be 
treated as lightly as possible. 

hi This Day in History 

In 1859, Oregon became the 33d state. 

In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt enact- 
ed into law the Department of Commerce and 
Labor with George Cortelyou its first secre- 
tary. ' 

In 1933, Gov. W. A. Comstock of Michigan 
ordered an . eight-day bank holiday to check a 
financial panic and $50-million was rushed to 
Detroit to bolster banking assets. 

In 1945, thousands of Allied planes staged a 
devastating air raid on Dresden, Germany. 




